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oung people in poor communities are 
living in a state of distress. Their healthy 
development and progression into pro- 
ductive adulthood is at significant risk. They live in 
communities riddled with poverty and crime, where 
the supports needed to foster growth are either over- 
burdened or scarce. Schools in their communities are 
failing, unable to effectively educate youngsters in 
even the most basic reading and mathematics skills. 
Their parents are under considerable stress as they 
attempt to provide for essential family needs. The 
lure of the street life, either gangs or other illicit ac- 
tivities, is an ever-present force. Given all of these 
barriers, it is clear that successful transition to pro- 
ductive adulthood and economic self-sufficiency is a 
difficult or even impossible road. 

Huge numbers of young people are being lost in 
these poor communities as they are gradually swal- 
lowed up by the risks to their healthy development. 
In many communities, more than half of them drop 
out of high school, thus beginning a downward 
economic spiral. This detachment from school im- 
mediately diminishes the opportunities for economic 
stability and future life success. Most young people 
without a high school diploma lack the requisite skills 
for success in even entry-level employment. 1 As a re- 
sult, these young people tend to work less and earn 
less, making them far more likely to remain in 
poverty. On average, high-school dropouts earn 27 
percent less than high-school graduates, and 5 8 per- 
cent less than college graduates. 2 

In order to support themselves and their families, 
many young people resort to participation in the un- 
derground economy, greatly increasing their chances 
of incarceration. In 2003, 75 percent of all state- 
prison inmates and 59 percent of federal-prison 
inmates were high-school dropouts. 3 This lifestyle 
also results in increased exposure to violent crime, 
often resulting either in permanent disability or 
death. The overall life expectancy of a high-school 



dropout is significantly shorter than that of a high- 
school graduate. 4 These young people often leave 
behind their own young children who, without ap- 
propriate intervention, will face the same grim future. 

Many would argue that the responsibility of rearing 
these youth and ensuring that they become produc- 
tive adult citizens is squarely on the shoulders of the 
families. This may be a valid argument in a commu- 
nity in which a small percentage of youth are at 
significant risk. However, in communities where the 
majority of youth are not completing their education 
and significant numbers are victims of crime, have ju- 
venile justice records, or become parents at an early 
age, it is clear that much larger systemic problems 
exist which create barriers for these youth. In more 
economically viable areas, communities have re- 
sources to protect and support youth and help them 
transition into adulthood, such as state-of-the-art li- 
braries, museums, community centers, academic 
camps, children’s theatres, music schools, and athletic 
programs. Poor communities often lack these re- 
sources; the programs and services that are in place 
are strained, under-resourced, or ill-equipped to pro- 
vide the comprehensive support that is needed to 
protect these young people from the many risks 
which may impede their healthy development and 
transition to productive adulthood. 

T> bring focus to this deleterious situation, data from 
1 0 communities across the country will be used to 
highlight the magnitude of the challenges faced by 
youth growing up in these cities. Cities were selected 
based upon their graduation rates (less than 60 per- 
cent) and their rates of child poverty (greater than 30 
percent). The 10 cities highlighted in this paper are: 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Houston, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Oakland, and 
Philadelphia. These cities represent both areas of the 
country traditionally labeled as “distressed,” as well 
as others where problems are more masked because 
the community appears to be thriving. 
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The statistics in these 1 0 communities show a highly 
distressing situation for the youth who live there. 
More than one in three live in poverty — twice the na- 
tional average. In the face of that poverty, these youth 
are almost twice as likely to be unemployed. The 
communities they live in have a violent crime rate 
more than three times the national average, and 
youth under the age of 24 are more likely to be vic- 
tims of homicide. Young girls are almost twice as 
likely to become mothers. The vast majority of 
schools in these communities are performing poorly, 
so it is no surprise that fewer than half the youth who 
enroll in high school graduate four years later. In fact, 
almost one-fourth of adults in these communities do 
not have a high school diploma. 



Another way to look at the youth in these communi- 
ties is to assess the number of factors where the risk 
is so stark, it places their development and future life 
prospects in extreme jeopardy (see Figure 1). Youth in 
communities of high distress are affected by both a 
higher number of risks and a greater concentration 
of risk than those residing in more stable communi- 
ties. The cumulative nature of these risks makes it 
quite difficult for youth in poor communities to tran- 
sition successfully into adulthood. Taking the same 
seven categories of community statistics in Figure 
1 — which reflect exposure environments with high 
levels of crime, poverty, and teen pregnancy, as well 
as low rates of educational attainment and employ- 
ment — we see that the youth in our 10 highlighted 



Table T: Profile of Youth-Distressed Cities 

% Children % Homicide Violent Teen % Adults 

Below Victims Under Crime Pregnancy Graduation Without % Teens 





Poverty 1 


Age 24 2 


Rate 3 


Rate 4 


Rate 5 


Diploma 6 


Unemployed 7 


Atlanta 


49.1 


29.9 


14.39 


106 


46 


17.1 


33.3 


Baltimore 


33.3 


37 


16.75 


68 


35 


24.5 


43.8 


Boston 


32.8 


50.7 


12.82 


10 


57 


16 


39.3 


Chicago 


30.8 


43.9 


1 1.82 


56 


52 


22.4 


41.3 


Cleveland 


47.2 


38.6 


14.49 


87 


34 


25.7 


36.1 


Houston 


37.2 


36.2 


1 1.28 


71 


55 


28.4 


37.5 


Indianapolis 


37.7 


44.5 


8.91 


75 


49 


26.4 


40.1 


Kansas City 


37.7 


44.4 


13.72 


35 


46 


25.3 


34.6 


Oakland 


25.3 


39.8 


18.2 


26 


46 


21.2 


36.1 


Philadelphia 


35.4 


41.9 


14.97 


52 


50 


21.5 


37.4 


Average for Distressed Cities 


36.7 


40.7 


13.7 


58.6 


47 


22.9 


38.0 


For U.S. 


18.5 


33.1 


4.4 


31 


70 


15.8 


22.6 


Ratio of Distressed Cities to U.S. 1 .98 


1.23 


3.1 1 


1.89 


0.67 


1.45 


1.68 



1 Percent of children living below federal poverty line. US Census Bureau 2005 American Community Survey, http://www.census.gov/acs 

2 Percent of cityS homicide victims under age of 24. Bureau of Justice Statistics, Crime and Justice Data Online, 2005. 
http://bjsdata.ojp.usdoj.gov/dataonline/ 

3 Rate of incidence of violent crime per 1 ,000 inhabitants (forcible rape excluded from calculations). FBI Uniform Crime Report, 2006. 
http://www.fbi.gov/ucr/cius2006/index.html 

4 Rate of pregnancy per 1 ,000 girls ages 15-19. US Census Bureau American Community Survey, 2005. 

5 Four-year cohort graduation rate. Cumulative Promotion Index methodology. EPE Research Center Graduation Rate Mapping tool, data 
for 2004-05 school year http://mapsg. edweek.org/edweekv2/default.jsp 

6 Percent of persons ages 25 or older without high school diploma. US Census Bureau American Community Survey, 2005. 

7 Unemployment rate for population ages 16-19. US Census Bureau American Community Survey, 2005. 
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Figure 1 : Indicators of Extreme Risk Present in Selected Communities 




Number of Risk Factors 

Risk Factors & Indicators of Extreme Risk 

High poverty community - 1 in 3 children live in poverty 

Low academic achievement - 1 in 2 children who enter high school do not graduate 

High sexual involvement - I in 20 girls ages 15-19 becomes pregnant 

Juvenile victimization and exposure to violence - 2 in 5 homicide victims are age 24 and under 

Low academic achievement - 1 in 5 adults has no high school diploma 

High unemployment rates - 1 in 3 youth is not employed 

High crime community - Violent crime rate is twice the national average 



communities are both disproportionately and simul- 
taneously exposed to extreme risk for more than half 
of these factors. For example, youth in the city of 
Baltimore are subject to extreme risk in six out of the 
seven identified risk factors. 

The statistics in these 10 communities provide a 
glimpse of what youth are facing in similar commu- 
nities across this country. In these environments, a 
young person’s overall development is hampered be- 
cause of the many risks faced daily — early exposure 
to violence and crime, extreme poverty, low expecta- 
tions for achievement, and the like. As a result, these 
young people are more likely to have negative out- 
comes in their physical health, social adjustment, and 
academics. 5 Only the most resilient youth are able to 
overcome the odds, leaving many more behind to re- 
peat the cycle of poverty and despair. Some would 
argue that it is the school system’s responsibility to 



educate all students well, despite the risk factors that 
they face. While that may be true, it is unrealistic to 
think that schools can single-handedly overcome the 
myriad of risks faced by students and educate them 
successfully. A community-wide plan of action is 
needed to create a continuum of support for these 
youth, without which many will not have a fighting 
chance for success. 

While all children in these communities are in need 
of solutions to ameliorate the significant risks to their 
positive development and growth, this document 
focuses particularly on the middle school and 
high school populations. This emphasis has been 
chosen because middle school is a critical time for ed- 
ucational disengagement. The combination of 
adolescence and concentrated poverty exacerbates 
the risk that youth face. 6 These youth are in the 
throes of many developmental challenges, but are less 
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equipped to handle them than their peers in more 
economically stable families. The street life of gangs 
and the drug trade that is so prevalent in many im- 
poverished communities also begins to lure youth, 
particularly males, at this age. Increased family re- 
sponsibilities during adolescence, such as caring for 
younger siblings or contributing financially to their 
households, also become factors for youth during this 
time. 

In the face of these challenges, middle-school stu- 
dents in high poverty communities are in sub-par 
schools ill-equipped to provide an educational solu- 
tion that keeps young people engaged and learning. 
Regular attendance in school, appropriate behavior 
both within and outside of school, and completion of 
coursework are all critical to remaining engaged in 
school and completing an education. 7 High-poverty 
schools lack the resources — human and financial — 
to adequately support the large number of struggling 
youngsters in their buildings. 

It is no secret that high-poverty and high-minority 
schools are much more likely to be failing in the ed- 
ucation of their student population. Using the lens of 
No Child Left Behind to assess school failure, in 
2003-04, 57 percent of high-poverty schools made 



“adequate yearly progress (AYP),” compared to 84 
percent of low-poverty schools. In 2004-05, 36 per- 
cent of high-poverty schools were identified as 
“schools in need of improvement (SINI),” compared 
to 4 percent of low-poverty schools. Similarly, 34 per- 
cent of schools with high concentrations of minority 
students were identified as SINI, compared to 4 per- 
cent of low-minority schools. 8 Across the country, 
middle schools are more likely to be identified as 
needing improvement than elementary schools, while 
high schools are less likely to make AYP than ele- 
mentary schools. 

An assessment of the middle schools and high schools 
in the 10 communities highlighted in this report re- 
veals similar findings (see Figure 2). In every one of 
these school districts, at least 50 percent of the mid- 
dle schools and high schools were either identified 
for improvement or failed to make AYP in the 2004- 
05 school year. In the Kansas City Public School 
District, 93 percent of the middle schools and high 
schools are low-performing. Minority students are 
disproportionately affected by these failing schools, 
as they are more likely to be enrolled in failing 
schools than their majority peers. High-poverty and 
high-minority schools are largely under-resourced, 
have less qualified teachers, and the expectations of 



Figure 2: Percent of Poorly-Performing Middle Schools and High Schools 
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student achievement are low. Under these educa- 
tional conditions, high numbers of youth disengage 
from school and fail to complete their education. 

High-school dropout is highly predictive, and indi- 
cators of dropout are quite evident in the middle 
school years. School systems can, with great reliabil- 
ity, predict which students are headed for dropout by 



looking at attendance, behavior, and academic course 
failure. 9 A student’s academic performance in their 
9th grade year is also predictive of high-school com- 
pletion. 10 An analysis of 30 high-poverty urban and 
rural districts around the country (see Table 2) reveals 
that more than 40 percent of youth who drop out do 
so before entering 10th grade. The number of stu- 
dents who leave school decreases steadily with each 



Table 2: Profile of Drop-Out Points for High-School Students 



Per 1 00 students. 



School District 


# of 9th graders 
who drop out 
before 1 0th grade 


# of 1 0th graders 
who drop out 
before 1 1 th grade 


# of 1 I th graders 
who drop out 
before 1 2th grade 


# of students 
who drop out 
in 1 2th grade 


# of 

students who 
graduate 


Atlanta, GA 


18 


12 


10 


14 


46 


Baltimore City, MD 


33 


14 


7 


1 1 


35 


Boston City, MA 


21 


10 


1 


1 1 


57 


Buffalo City, NY 


24 


13 


7 


8 


48 


City of Chicago, IL 


18 


16 


10 


4 


52 


Cleveland Metropolitan, OH 30 


24 


3 


9 


34 


Dallas ISD, TX 


37 


1 1 


8 


0 


44 


Dekalb Co., GA 


23 


8 


8 


10 


51 


Detroit City, Ml 


48 


17 


9 


1 


25 


Houston ISD, TX 


31 


1 1 


3 


0 


55 


Jackson, MS 


24 


22 


2 


9 


43 


Jefferson Parish, LA 


14 


14 


1 1 


7 


54 


Kansas City, MO 


26 


21 


7 


0 


46 


Little Rock, AR 


13 


1 1 


10 


5 


61 


Los Angeles, CA 


25 


16 


14 


0 


45 


Memphis City, TN 


1 1 


7 


0 


20 


62 


Dade Co., FL 


21 


12 


8 


10 


49 


Milwaukee, Wl 


36 


7 


1 1 


0 


46 


Minneapolis, MN 


10 


9 


0 


37 


44 


City of Montgomery, AL 


0 


25 


14 


10 


51 


New York City, NY 


22 


29 


4 


0 


45 


Newark City, NJ 


9 


13 


13 


9 


56 


Oakland, CA 


1 1 


21 


15 


7 


46 


Orleans Parish, LA 


18 


10 


7 


9 


56 


Philadelphia, PA 


23 


1 7 


10 


0 


50 


Pittsburgh, PA 


21 


1 1 


1 1 


6 


51 


Richmond, VA 


25 


15 


3 


6 


51 


St Louis, MO 


26 


22 


4 


0 


48 


Yakima, WA 


25 


1 7 


16 


4 


38 


Sunnyside, A Z 


37 


19 


0 


4 


40 


AVERAGE 


23 


15 


8 


7 


47 



EPE Research Center Graduation Rate Mapping tool, data for 2004-05 school year, http://mapsg.edweek.org/edweekv2/default.jsp 
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passing year enrolled in high school. While youth 
drop out early in their high-school careers, this is 
only after several years of academic struggle and 
disengagement. Significant intensive support is 
needed — beginning in middle school and extending 
through high school — to strengthen both academic 
achievement and development, if we are to keep 
youth connected to high school. 

As a nation, we have grossly underestimated the scale 
of the educational challenge that is weighing on these 
distressed youth in poor communities. The resources 
put into these communities are not nearly enough to 
provide the level of intensive programming that is 
necessary to ensure a quality education. Many youth 
need far more rigorous services than a drop-in 
community center environment can provide. The sit- 
uation is particularly pressing for older youth, as 
there is no dedicated funding stream for out-of- 
school services for that age group. There are federal 
resources designated to fund the provision of 
educational services, family support, and after- 
school/out-of-school care for low-income children 
birth through age 12 in these communities through 
provisions such as Head Start and child care 
subsidies. While these programs are themselves 
under-funded, proportionately much more money is 
spent on children under the age of 12 than on older 
youth. 

Placing blame solely on the school system, however, 
and charging the educational structure to fix the 
problem of high-school dropouts is not a realistic so- 
lution. Failing schools are only one part of a broken, 
piece-meal community infrastructure which struggles 
to provide for the needs of youth within its jurisdic- 
tion. Communities must take action to protect their 
young people, ensuring that throughout childhood 
and as they pass into adulthood, they have access to 
the tools, resources, and activities necessary to de- 
velop positively, and to shield them from the risks 
that threaten their growth. No one youth-serving 
system can tackle this issue alone. It will take a 



concerted effort by all entities which touch youth to 
create a path toward more successful life outcomes 
for youth in distress. Only by rallying together in the 
best interest of young people can communities stem 
the tide of the dropout problem, and instead propel 
students to postsecondary opportunities and future 
life success. 

It is important to understand that communities do 
currently provide services and supports to young peo- 
ple, and have done so for many years through local 
youth-serving systems, utilizing both local resources 
and pass-through federal and state funding. These 
supports, however, have not been maximally effective 
because they are both uneven and disjointed. 
After-school/out-of-school service providers in a 
community are not joined together or organized in a 
way that assures that there is capacity to 1) serve all 
young people who wish to participate, and 2) address 
all of the developmental needs of young people. 
There are five key problems with the way that 
youth services are currently administered in many 
communities: 

1 . Funds for services are limited to a specific age 
group. The majority of federal, state, and local re- 
sources go to support younger children, leaving 
older youth out. Child care subsidies, for example, 
are often only granted until children are 12 years 
old. Many parents cannot afford to pay the cost of 
after-school care for their children when the sub- 
sidy is no longer given, thus these children are 
unsupervised at the end of the school day. The 
after-school hours are the peak time for juvenile 
criminal and violent activity. 11 This is true of all 
communities, and particularly of distressed com- 
munities. Families would prefer to have their youth 
in structured after-school environments, but the 
prohibitive cost excludes them from participation. 

2. Services are limited to youth with a specific 
“problem.” Segregated pots of money in various 
youth-serving bureaucracies allow for the funding 
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